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Part II. The Torah 



As much as I wish I could say something positive about this section of Sweeney's volume, 
I'm simply not able to do so aside from noting that it is meticulously detailed in its 
description of the contents of the Torah. But that's where the positive assessment has to, 
to my chagrin, end. 

Sweeney's Part Two is riddled with a sort of plodding movement from supposition to 
supposition. It rather resembles, to use a musical metaphor, a very slow piano concerto 
by an old unknown Russian composer than a Mozartian piano Allegro. If one enjoys 
making one's way slowly through a mud-bog one will have the patience to work through 
section two (to mix metaphors). If not, if readers aren't patient and willing to examine 
'the entrails of the gnat', they will find themselves, I am afraid, put off. 

So, for example, Sweeney suggests that a 'northern Israelite E stratum from the early 
ninth century BCE' and a '} stratum' which 'expands and reworks E' in the 'late eighth 
through the seventh century BCE' and 'a ludean D source from the late seventh century 
BCE' were all combined by a 'final P stratum from the early Persian period' that gave 
'shape to the final form of the Pentateuch' (p. 52). 

But, alas, there is no evidence for any of these sources outside of scholarly constructions 
of such sources. Gospel critics have, by and large, abandoned the notion of a 'Q' source 
because there's just no good reason anymore to propose it. lohn van Seters and others 
have shown us that the same is true of the supposed 'sources' of the Pentateuch. They're 
just made up. 

But it is precisely the source theory as expressed above which informs every choice 
Sweeney makes in his description of the development and content of the Torah's 
materials. Examples like the following could easily be multiplied: 

When viewed diachronically, Gen 10:1-11:9 emerges as a combination of P 
and I narrative strata (p. 64). 

Why? How? According to what evidence? And yet page after page, paragraph after 
paragraph, sentence after sentence readers are treated to the same assessments and 
evaluations. 



... the Jacob narratives were written as a reflection of northern Israel's 
experiences of both loss and defeat and later restoration vis-a-vis Aram and 
Edom during the late ninth through the early eighth centuries BCE, 
culminating in the reign of Jeroboam ben Joash, who ruled peacefully over a 
kingdom roughly equivalent to that of Solomon during the mid-eighth 
century BCE (p. 75). 

On the basis of what archaeological evidence is this claim made? 

And again 

At the synchronic level, Exod 32-34 clearly functions as a means to address 
problems in the relationship between YHWH and Israel, particularly Israel's 
experience of evil in the world... and son on [sic!] (p. 103). 

'Synchronic' and 'diachronic' are terms that regularly occur, which is all well and good- 
except at some point they become unduly repetitive and excessively odd. Must we be 
regularly told that this is the diachronic and that the synchronic viewpoint? 
Furthermore, in his 'note to the reader' Sweeney insists that his sensitivities to Jewish 
readers leads him to use the rather odd spelling 'G-d' instead of 'God' throughout and yet 
he freely and regularly utilizes 'YHWH'? How is Yhwh less sensitive than 'God'? 

Even when it comes to dealing with the difficult texts of the Torah Sweeney is indecisive. 
His remarks on homosexuality are a perfect example. He writes 

Leviticus 18 prohibits specific sexual acts attributed to Egyptians and 
Canaanites such as ... specific acts of male intercourse with another male (p. 
115). 

Indeed it does. But if readers turn to endnote 12, they discover 

The text prohibits specific acts of male-on-male intercourse, most likely 
anal intercourse... It does not take into account the fact that homosexual 
orientation and resulting lifestyle is a product of creation itself, and it does 
not prohibit such orientation or lifestyle, but only a specific sexual act (p. 

122). 

So, apparently, being a homosexual is perfectly fine as far as Leviticus is concerned so 
long as men don't actually perpetrate anal intercourse. Then, Leviticus has a problem 
with it... But it has to be said, whatever one's views of homosexuality are, that Leviticus 
doesn't approve and Sweeney's hair splitting neither correctly interprets Leviticus, nor for 
that matter homosexual practice. 



I genuinely wanted to like this book when I began it. It held promise. Unfortunately, 
here in Section II, it disappoints. Nevertheless I remain hopeful that Section III will hold 
better. 
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